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MR. PUNCH’S SKETCHY INTERVIEWS. 
VI.—Mr. Artuur Batrovr. 

Tse very knocker of Mr. Batrour’s 
residence in Carlton Terrace proclaims 
his zsthetic tendencies, being formed 
from an old Houbraken niblick. As 
the door flies open we are ushered by 
several dunie-wassals, clad in the pic- 
turesque Whittinghame tartan, through 
a tapestried vestibule, catching a 
glimpse as we go of rare prints after 
Monte Corvo, Fiomayor, and San 
Borno, and of the set of splendid silver- 
mounted caddies presented to Mr. 
Batrour by the freeholders of the Bass 
Rock. As we enter the library—a 
spacious apartment upholstered in lapis 
lazuli faience, with a portrait of Mr. 
Gisson Bow.es as Cassandra over the 
fireplace—Mr. Ba.rour’s sinuous pose 
as, engaged in not reading the papers, 
he reclines gracefully in an American 
rocking-chair, reminds us of the famous 
statue of Laocoén, and an allusion to 
the resemblance at once places us on a 
friendly footing. 

‘“Yes,’’ observes Mr. Batrour, in 
reply to our unexpressed query, ‘“‘ my 
first love was philosophy, but my 
keenest interest is now centred in 
psychics, music, golf and automobility,”’ 
and as he nodded to the window we 

















“Yes, my first love was philosophy.” 


could hear Mr. Batrour’s new 45 H.P. 
q. f. Napier snorting in its stall. ‘“‘ But 
the claims of politics are undoubtedly 


— 

iscreetly evading this painful topic 
we asked the Premier what authors had 
influenced him most. 

“Oh, undoubtedly, Horace Hutout- 
son, Tom Morris, and Wacner,’’ and here 
Mr. Batrour softly whistled the closing 
scene of the Gétterdimmerung with 





marvellous accuracy and verve. “I 
suppose you have heard,” he added, 
“‘of the extremely graceful compliment 
paid to me by the authorities at St. 
Andrews ? They have actually raised my 
handicap to ten in recognition of my 
elevation to the Premiership. Yes,”’ 
added Mr. Baxrour, ‘‘ golf undoubtedly 
tends to promote the comity of nations. 
The Grand Duke Micwae.t, as Ben 
Sayers observed the other day at North 
Berwick, is a most enthusiastic player, 
and I myself recently appeared in a 
Russian illustrated paper, driving off 

















“ Lord Balfour beim Lawn-Tennis-Spiel.” 

St. Petersburger Herold. 
from the tee with the legend ‘ Lord 
Batrour at the game of lawn tennis.’ ”’ 

We congratulated Mr. Batrour on this 
unique distinction. Did he find time, 
we queried, to keep up his music? 

‘“‘Ah!”’ sighed the eminent statesman, 
“how I regret the old days in which 
I used to attend the meetings of the 
Handel Society, and sing thorough bass 
alongside of Herbert GLaDsTONE. Music 
is indeed a wondrous moral emollient. 
I still play the pianola at rare intervals 
—CHAMBERLAIN admires my touch vastly 
—-but the fact is I am obliged to devote 
my scanty leisure almost entirely to 
physical recreation.”” Here Mr. Barour 
lifted a gigantic bar-bell, weighing some 
250 lbs., from the floor with surprising 
ease, and held it at arm’s length for 
several seconds before laying it down. 
‘* Bartitsu is also a great solace. I no 
longer feel the slightest dread of Swirt 
McNerLt when I am walking home at 
night from the House.” A yawn from 
the Premier, perceptible enough although 
concealed with more attempt at thorough- 
ness than in the House, warned us that 
our time grew short. 





** You will spend the Christmas recess 
in Scotland ?’’ we asked. 


“Ah at home. ‘Turn again 


yes, 

















Here Mr. Balfour lifted a gigantic bar-bell. 


WaurrtincuaMeE’ is what the bells ring 
for me.”’ 

‘““And the Education Bill ” we 
began—when Mr. Batrour rose to his feet 
and moved the closure with characteristic 
ease. There seemed to be no comment 
on this situation, and we prepared to 
leave. Mr. Batrour, however, who 
believes in speeding the parting guest, 
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“ And the Education Bill,” we began—— 


accelerated our departure by placing us 
on a tee in the middle of the hall mat 
and driving us from the door. 
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HOW TO GET ON. 
No. I.—Tue Army. 


Berore we plunge into the subject of this paper it may be 
well to see if we can acquire some notion, more or less 
precise, of what the Army really is. On this, as on other 
points, opinions differ. For instance, my young friend, 
Lorrus Carserry, who has recently been gazetted to a second 
lieutenancy in one of the three distinguished and _ brilliant 
regiments of our Household Cavalry, looks upon the Army 
as a repository of steel cuirasses, helmets, long swords, 
jack-boots, and profuse gold and silver ornamenfs. 





Albany or Knightsbridge Barracks or at Windsor, by a 


jaunts on the river Thames. He is, he knows, an inhabitant 
of a world in which men envy him his radiance, women 
| sigh for his glances, and tradesmen compete for the honour 
| of his custom. In time, say in six or seven years, these 
| delights may pall, and he can then send in his papers and 
live on the glory of his past and such revenues as may 
remain to him—but in the meantime the life is satisfying 
and easy, and of course he likes it. 


belong to the Household Brigade, his answer will show that 


forces depend for merit, efficiency and distinction on those 
regiments that immediately guard His Majesty’s body—and 
after all he isn’t by any means sure that the Empire couldn't 
get along very well without the Foot Guards. 

Take, on the other hand, Captain Witiiam Marcaant, of 
the Loyal South Blankshire Regiment, now stationed at 


but he is hardly so exclusive. 
general and by his own little lot in particular, but he sees 
certain advantages in cavalry, and has been known to speak 
with enthusiasm of sappers and gunners. Still, he is apt 
to grumble—what hard-working conscientious officer would 
not ? 
other honorific positions awarded to nincompoops like 
Carperry, or even to Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who may 


amusement, and to grant the lustre of their coronets to the 
vulgar realities of a campaign. 


| interminable initials that follow his honoured name and 


that though, no doubt, the Army was better in most respects 





that nothing could well improve itnow. Whodoesn't know 
old Sir Hercutes, the whitest-haired, the fiercest, the most 
rakishly top-hatted and the most tightly frock-coated general 
officer in existence? Things have gone well enough with 
him—that’s certain. His medals (he served at a time when 
| medals and mentions were, perhaps, less common than they 


are now) attest his fighting capacity. 


} 


valour, and eventually won the battle. Now that he has 
retired, no man is in greater request at public dinners, and 


listening to him as he responded on behalf of the Army. 
Here is a fairly accurate report of his remarks, so far as I 
could gather them between his clearings of his throat :— 
‘“*Hum—brrrm—hum ! ought to be very grateful to you, 
Mr. Prive Warpen and gentlemen, brrrm-hum, toast of the 
Army which, hum, proud to respond. Many things, brrrm, 
said about Army at present day, but, hum, venture to 





He sees | 
himself in imagination mitigating the rigours of life at the | 


strenuous round of dances, dinners, ‘race-meetings, and | 


If you question him | 
about some other officer, one of the thousands who do not 


the honest fellow takes but little interest in so humble a | 
creature, being very properly convinced that His Majesty’s | 


Aldershot. His interest, too, is bound up with his regiment, | 
He swears by the infantry in | 
when he sees staff appointments on active service and | 
have condescended to take up fighting as a temporary | 


If you listen to General Sir Hercutes Demisize (I omit the 
| indicate his orders) certainly youll come to the conclusion | 


some thirty or forty years ago, there ’s not the least question | 


To be sure he lost | 
his head at the now forgotten fight of Blundernaghar, but | 
he kept up his reputation for strong language and personal | 


it was at one of these that I recently had the privilege of | 


affirm the soldiers of His Masesty not less worthy of en- 


couragement than they always were, brrrm-hum. Good 
deal of, hum-hem, nonsense talked about Army. Must 


march with the times, of course, but, brrrm, make sure 
first that we’re marching with, hum, right times and not 
with wrong. Make Army larger and spend more money on 
it, every cause for dissatisfaction, brrrm-hum-hem, disappear. 
Have got best officers and soldiers in the world, but too few 
of them. Fit to go anywhere and to do anything. Battle 
of Waterloo won on playing-fields of Eton. Some compensa- 
tion for hardships of soldier’s life to find, hum-brrrm-hem, 
work appreciated by so distinguished City Company.” 
There you have, in brief, the views of General Sir Hercutes. 
(To be continued.) 








THE DEMORALISATION OF ROBERT. 


{Lord Onstow has addressed a remonstrance to his fellow-magistrates 
on the subject of the attitude of the police towards the drivers of motor- 
j}cars in the wilds of Surrey. Among other things he contends that 
“the effect upon the police of constantly acting as spies must be 
demoralising.” ‘The following verses are affectionately inscribed to 
Colonel L-w-y, of the Surrey Bench. ] 


Bill Sykes addresses the Earl of Onslow :— 


MELuvp, yer got ’em on the ’op! 

Yer Surrey mites is much to blime, 
Lettin’ the self-respectin’ cop 

Go slippin’ inter pawths o’ shime. 


Mind yer, I’m not agin the beaks, 
They goes as strite as they ken see ; 

They ain’t no bloomin’ set o’ freaks, 
But mostly ’uman, sime as me. 


My tistes is simple like a bibe’s, 
[ pads the ’ighway, ’eel an’ toe, 
T loathes yer scorcher’s noisy gibes, 
[ scorns yer giddy lokermo. 


But when I’m on a thinkin’ job, 
An’ wants ter sniff a bit o’ breeze, 
I ’ites ter see a copper's nob 
Bobbin’ abaht be’ind the trees. 


It ’urts my feelin’s as a bloke 

What loves the peaceful country wys, 
When Niture’s charms is mide a cloak 

Ter screen a hambush packed with spies. 


What ’s wuss—an’ ’ere I blime the beak— 
I sees a simple artless rice 

Put on ter ply the shidy sneak 

| And lose their hinnercence an’ grice. 


Yer never knows where things ‘Il stop 

When once ver tikes ter low deceit ; 
Yer starts in life a honest cop, 

An’ ends with rubbers on yer feet. 


Yer gits ter ‘ave a crawfty heye 

Prahlin’ at nights rahnd harear-stairs, 
Shiftin’ yer slops from dy ter dy 

Ter nick a hartist hunawares. 


Melud, I sees it clear as glawss ; 
So, if yer wants ter use my nime, 
Tike it, and sive a decent clawss 
From slippin’ dahn the pawths o’ we 





JUST AS IT OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN.—Last Friday our KiTcHENER 
was sent off to India in charge of the Coox. 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY ‘“ PUSH-BILL.” 
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Excited Individual (galloping up to Master). “I’vE SEEN THE Fox! 


Master. “ INDEED ! 


PRETTY CREATURE, ISN’T IT?” 


I’vE SEEN THE Fox!” 








AT THE FOOT OF THE LETTER. 


{In his address to the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institution on October 14, Mr. ALFRED 
Austin advised his audience to: “ Read fewer 
novels, pore for a briefer time over newspapers, 
dwell longer and more intimately with the 
poets.” 

‘* RHYMES area nuisance,” soliloquised 
the Poet-Laureate, as he sat at work in 
his study. ‘‘There’s only ‘ bedward ’ 
to rhyme with Epwarp, and that is no 
use. ‘Whenas His Gracious Majesty 
King Epwarp, wearied with cares of 
sovereignty, goes bedward ’—rather too 
prosaic, I’m afraid. Let me see——’”’ 

His study door was flung open, a 
somewhat shabbily - dressed stranger 
entered unannounced, and seated him- 
self comfortably in the best arm-chair. 

“Found you at last!” he said. 
““ ALFRED, old boy, you really ought to 
hang out a sign, ‘ Epics finished while 
you wait. Ode-maker by Royal appoint- 





ment.’ Had no end of bother to run 
you down, I assure you!”’ 
“* Really,’’ began the Poet-Laureate, 
** you have the advantage of me. Might 
I enquire your name and business ?” 
‘*Name? Well, for such pals as you 
and I are bound to be, ‘ Bussies’ is 
enough, I reckon. ‘Good old Bunstss’ 
—that ’s what they call me at the—well, 
where I’m best known. Snug little 
crib this of yours, ALFRED. By the way, 
any of that Royal sherry on tap? Ora 
whisky-and-soda will do, if you like— 
Busses isn’t particular, bless you.” 
Mr. Austin rose from his chair in 
some indignation. ‘‘ Will you have the 
goodness to explain yourself?’ he said. 
‘What is the meaning of this un- 
warrantable intrusion ?”’ 
“*Unwarrantable intrusion?’’ cried 


Busses, slapping his leg and shouting 
with laughter; ‘* well, that’s rich, that 
is! 





Fairly collars the crumpet, that 





does—when you asked me here your- 
self!” 

‘‘T asked you!” cried the Poet. 
“Never — never! Perfect quiet and 
seclusion are imperatively necessary for 
such work as mine! I should never 
dream of asking you here, Mr.—er— 
Busstes! ‘There must be some mis- 
take!” 

*“You bet there isn’t,” replied his 
guest. “I heard you gas at Edinburgh 
the other day.” 

**Oh, and you came to thank me for 
my advice ?’’ Mr. Austin said, somewhat 
mollified. 

“You can put it in that way if you 
like. I heard your advice, Sir, and I 
resolved to act upon it. First point, to 
read fewer novels. I haven’t opened 
one since.” 

‘* Excellent !”’ said Mr. Austin. 

“Second point—to pore for a briefer 
period over newspapers. Ten minutes 
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with any one of ’em lasts me for a week, 
I find. Third point—to dwell longer 
and more intimately with the poets. 
That’s why I’m here; couldn't do 
better than put in a month or two with 
you as a start, I thought. My luggage 
will be up from the station presently.” 

‘*T am so sorry that my house happens 
to be full,” said the Laureate. ‘‘ But 
there is another poet of whom you may 
have heard. His name, I believe, is 
Kietinc. Will you go and dwell inti- 
mately with him, please? You are—er 
—just the kind of man he loves. Let 
me give you his address.” 





THE END OF EVOLUTION. 


[* Mr. T. H. Hoxpine, Editor of the London 


Tailor, lecturing on Dress at St. James’s Hall, 
observed, ‘ We have reached finality so far as 
the dress of the English gentleman is con- 
cerned. The trousers of to-day will not only be 
the trousers of the next fifty or sixty years, 


| but of the next one hundred million.’ ”—Daily 
| Mail, October 16.] 





Sixce Heractettvs, long ago 

His maxim mdyra pei propounded, 
And those who held a status quo 

To be maintainable, confounded, 
Prophet and poet, sage and don— 

Wherever speculation ranges— 
Unite in ringing changes on 

The theme that all creation changes. 


Tout lasse, tout passe: you have by rote, 
No doubt, the shining lines of SHELLEY ; 
Or, failing them, can aptly quote 
Some parallel from Miss CoreELL. 
And all bewail the lot of man 
Who by no method of insurance 
Can foil the universal ban 


That robs achievement of endurance. | 


“Where once was Troy stand cornfields 
now;”’ 
And Homer from his mute and chill 
lips 
Sends forth no word to tell us how 
He likes the Odyssey of Pai.urs. 
Vixere fortes: but they flit ; 
Jonn Burns succeeds to Carus Grac- 
CHUS, 
As Rosepery succeeds to Pit, 
And Horace Hutcainson to Fiaccus. 


Yet ’mid this maze of shifting sands, 
This crude kaleidoscopic welter, 
One institution rocklike stands, 
One solid structure gives us shelter. 
Though asses stamp where JamsuyD 
reigned, 
Though needle-guns give place to 
Mausers, 
Finality has been attained 


In one department—that of TROU-| 


SERS. 


O triumph of the tailor’s goose, 
Destined to last for endless zons, 

Though sculptors greet thee with abuse, 
We hail thee with ecstatic pxans. 


| 
THE UNATTAINABLE. 


One day last week, my wife, dear 
| Marian, suddenly said to me :— 
| ‘‘ApotpHus, yesterday at the De 
| Saurus, I heard some men saying that 
people with small incomes—under seven 
| hundred a year—were entitled to certain 
rabbits.” 
“Rebates, my love,” I murmured, 
| endeavouring to read the Times. 
** Well, what does it mean?” 
I tried to explain, but dear Marian 
|was not exactly quick at seeing the 
intricacies of the Income-Tax Act. I 
told her airily that women did not 
understand these things, and then she 
| replied rather tartly :— 
| ‘* Well, do you?” 
So likea woman! Did I? Why of 
j Zh |course I did. Every man does. 
pe / BG ph | “Oh, then, you can get back our 
rebate. Now you must do this, 
Apo.puus, and I can have a new winter 
“Tt is rumoured that at His !Majesty’s, Mr. | dress out of the money. I insist!” 
Hall Caine’s play will be followed by another| * So I tried a fall with the Income-Tax 
Shakspeare production.” —Daily Paper. Commissioner. Before proceeding any 
| farther, I may remark that it was I who 
| took the fall. 
| I sought an interview at the Com- 
| missioner’s office, and explained that as 
|my total income did not exceed six 
hundred per annum, I desired a rebate. 
He smiled in a far-off way, and handed 
me a blue-lined paper to fill up. 
I bit a new quill and started in. 
““You had better read the ‘ Instruc- 
tions’ first,’ remarked the Commis- 
sioner drily. 
I nodded, put down my pen, and 
read :— 
“This form is not applicable to any 
year prior to the year 1898—9.” 
Then followed :— 
| “‘ Order No. ——. 
| ‘* A —— allowed for —— to —. 
He says the trousers of to-day “State whether vou are widow or 
| For fifty years have come to stay, | spinster, and what is your Registered 
| No.”’ 


Nay more, for sundry occult reasons, 
They'll last one hundred million seasons ! | Here I broke off—‘ Dear Sir,” I said 
|in tones of mild expostulation, ‘‘ I have 

no registered number. I am neither a 
|cabman nor a convict.” 
The Commissioner looked severe, and 
ently waved me to go on, by brandish- 
With no more tailors’ bills to—owe, | mt sa yon : 
While countless winters come and go, _ | rig? : 

© . “¢ ’ | “Ur . ° ed 
Life will be easier, but I tremble MW here Repayment is not ‘claim 


To think what folks will then resemble. 


” 






a) | 











For man, whom disappointment dogs, 
Whose other works démand correction, 
Here sets on his immortal togs 
The seal of absolute perfection. 


(To be continued below.) 





* CONTINUATIONS.”’ 


[A Variation on the same theme. 





Just think of this, all ye who’ wear 
The current trouser, and forswear 

Kilt, knickers, pants and fancy dresses 
With which Man now and then digresses! 


The nether-garment you and I 
Most generally dignify— 

In final form we now may fix it 
(Tis Mr. Hotprna’s ipse dizxit !) 








Tis almost too good to be true 
From the financial point of view 
(The pair in which I now am sitting 
Are much more shiny than is fitting !) sil 





“Yes,” I said, “but it is; I do 
claim repaym-——”’ 

‘* Proceed,’’ he said, inexorably. 

‘“‘_the form sent with the last order 
of| repayment should be used... - 
Application should be made to the 
Secretary of Inland Revenue (Repay- 
ments Branch), Somerset House, for 
another form——”’ 

“Another form!’’ I groaned, and 





T shan’t be here then, but no doubt 
| My son’s heir’s heir will walk about 
Arrayed in his paternal riches, 

This venerable pair of breeches. 


Imperishable as they ‘Il be 

And bagged with each successive knee, 
| These tenth-transmitted bifurcations 
| Will be indeed ‘‘ continuations ! ”’ 
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passed a silk handkerchief over my 
aching brow. Then I nerved myself 
to fresh effort and read on: 

‘“‘In making the application the date 
when the last repayment was obtained 
should be stated, and the official num- 
ber of the order.”” I paused. 

“You quite follow ?”’ asked the Com- 
missioner, blandly. 

“* Ah —oh—perfectly. The simple 
eloquence of this essay is quite touch- 
ing,’ I replied. Then, with a mur- 
mured apology to the Commissioner I 
took my coat off, loosened my collar, and 
once more settled to work. 

‘Particulars of Total Income from 
every source, whether taxed or not. 
For instructions see back.” 

I saw back. 

**(1) No claim for Repayment of In- 
come Tax can be allowed unless made 
within three years after the end of the 
year of assessment to which the claim 
relates: 10th sec. 23rd Vict. cap. 14.” 

T could not forbear a look of gentle 
reproach at the Commissioner. 

“T am fond of light literature,” I 
said, ‘“‘ but as to 23rd Vict. cap. 14, 
well, somehow or other I don’t seem 
to have read this work. Will you kindly 
enlighten me as to——”’ 

‘Read on,” came the stern reply. 

I accordingly resumed. 

(2) Set forth fully in divisions Nos. 
1 and 2 every source of Income. The 
Income of a married woman living with 
her husband is deemed to be his 
Income.” 

Must endeavour to impress this upon 
dear Marian when I get home. 

‘Where the Income is from occupa- 
tion of Lands, Tenements, Heredita- 
ments——”’ 

Here my head began to swim, but to 
the best of my recollection the ensuing 
words were :— 

‘and money invested, to be treated 
as separate Income, Interest, Ground 
Rent, Annuity or other Annual Charge, 
or whether Male or Female, or if other- 
wise, state how and which, giving dates 
and reasons for such answer.” 

Here I called a halt. 

“Sir,” I said respectfully, ‘ assuming 
that I answered all these conundrums 
right—I merely say assuming — are 
there any other requirements that must 
be fulfilled before receiving my small 
rebate ?”’ 

He put his finger tips together and 
replied glibly :— 

“You must produce all counterfoils of 
the dividends you have received during 
the past three years——”’ 

“All?” I gasped. ‘‘ Why, I daresay 
half of them are lost!” 

“ Yes, all,” he replied grimly. ‘‘ Then 
we shall require a certificate from your 
solicitor that he has paid the Tax which 
has to be deducted from your annuity 

















— A 

intial 

Our Amateur Romeo (who has taken a cottage in the country, so as to be able to study 
without interruption). “ ARISE, FAIR SUN, AND KILL THE ENvIOUs Moox-——” 


Owner of rubicund countenance (popping head over the hedge). ‘Bea parpon, Zur. Be 
you A TALKIN’ To O1, Zur?” 








cheque, a certificate from your bankers | vaccination, a recommendation as to my | 





that they have paid the Tax on the) moral worth from the clergyman of my | 
coupons they have collected, a certifi-| parish, and the written testimony of | 


cate——”’ the village postmaster that I have paid 

But I waited for no more. I stood |for a dog licence. Life, dear Sir, is 
before the Commissioner, a reckless and | altogether too fleeting a thing for the 
a desperate man. recovery of overpaid Income Tax. May 

“Sir,” I said, ‘‘ perhaps you will, in| I take this paper away with me? Thank 
addition to these modest requisitions, | you—it will serve to remind me of many 
permit me, on my own behalf, to add a} happy hours—or is it days ?—spent in 
certificate of my birth, and a short| your pleasant, if perplexing, company.” 
history of the honourable career of my| And snatching up my coat, I fled 
parents; a certificate of my last re-| from the Presence. 








a 
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MICKY MURPHY—MILITIAMAN. 


[A propos of the heated difference which has arisen between the 
Krxo’s uniform and theatrical etiquette, the Daily Mail reports :—‘ The 
only time I was asked for a seat in the dress circle,” said one manager, 

‘was by a spruce sergeant in the Life Guards. ‘Certainly,’ I said, ‘I 
have G. 14 left, and you’ll be sitting next a Militiaman.’ ‘Not me,’ 
said the Lifeguardsman, and he walked away.”’) 


Most people call me Micky ; Micuart Murrny is me name, 

Militiaman’s me callin’, an’ Oi’m proud, Sorr, ov th’ same. 

Some thinks Oi ’m not a military koind ov lookin’ man, 

“Oi wasn’t built for looks,” says Oi, ‘‘ Oi ’m on th’ foightin’ 
plan.” 

They say me clows don’t fit me—or else Oi don’t fit me 
clows, 

‘**’Tain’t the clows that make th’ man,” 


says Oi, 
body knows.” 


“as ivry- 
Chorus. 

Private Micuaet Murpny, Micky, Sorr, or Morke, 

It’s all th’ same to me, bedad, call me phwhat yiz loike. 

Oi’m not th’ bhoy to take offinse about me Christyun name, 

But don’t say that a sowldier’s not th’ owner ov th’ same. 

Th’ medal Oi ’m a-wearin’ ov Oi didn’t git for fun, 

Nor yit for dhrinkin’ beer all day, nor baskin’ in th’ sun. 

Oi got it, Sorr, for bein’ a man—as ivrybody knows, 

So just for pace and quoiteness sake, plaise don’t insult me 
clows. 





Phwhin they says to me, “‘ Mick Murpny, are yiz all roight 
for th’ front, 

Do yiz feel that yoor a man enough to bear th’ battle’s 
brunt, 

Will yiz volunteer to go and foight yoor counthry’s enemies, 

Or wud yiz rather shtay at home an’ take it at yer ease?”’ 

Did Oi hesitate a moment, Sorr, or falther for reply ? 

Was it Private Micuart Morrny said he felt afeared to die? 


An’ phwhin he shmelt th’ battle’s shmoke an’ heerd th’ 
cannon’s roar, 

Wus Micky Mourpny to th’ rear or wus he to th’ fore? 

An’ phwhin things wonct wur divlish bad, did Micky run 
away, 

A-sayin’ softly to hisself he ’d foight annuther day ? 

Or did he fix his bay’net on and make, Sorr, for th’ foe? 

Oi’d loike to see th’ mane shpalpane that dares to answer, 
et” 


An’ now Oi think Oi’ve finished all Oi wanted for to say, 

Oi thank ye for th’ attintion ye ’ve bin koind enough to pay, 

To wan that’s not a crack Hussar, nor yet a shwell Life- 
guard, 

Wid chist a-shwollen out wid proide an’ stuffin’ be th’ yard ! 

Oi’m but a poor Militiaman, an’ Murray is me name, 

Me coat mayn’t fit, but don’t forgit th’ medal on th’ same! 


Chorus.—Private Micnart Murray, etc. 








Our Old Friend, the Gnu. 

[The 1st (Royal) Dragoons have brought home for presentation to 
the Kine a curious animal captured in the last drive of the war against 
Detarey. It is called wildebeeste, and its body resembies that of a 
mule with head and horns like a cow, the mane of a horse, and the 
beard of a goat. When disembarked this morning it attracted much 
attention.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

WE shall expect next to read :—‘‘ A curious animal has 
recently been captured in India and sent to England as a 
present by an Indian Potentate. It has a ponderous, un- 
wieldy appearance, with heavy rotund legs and massive skin, 
but its most curious feature is a long active proboscis, which 
it can use to pick up objects from the ground. It is called 

“elephant,” and on being landed it was followed by a 
number of small boys and others. 








OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY. 


J. M. Barriz’s Quality Street is a delightful specimen of 

domestic comedy in four acts, playing from half-past eight 
till five minutes past eleven. If the long speeches, which 
are neither in keeping with the character of the play, nor 
with that of the winsome heroine who has to deliver them, 
were considerably abbreviated or simply omitted, there 
would be no doubt whatever about the quality of the re- 
mainder after subtraction of the quantity. To quote 
the words of the old operatic ballad, ‘‘ As I view 
these scenes so charming,” and behold a crowded house 
deeply interested in every actor and in every word (except- 
ing the long speeches aforesaid) of this simple, wholesome 
story of a quiet life in (as I suppose) a garrison town in 
Somewhereshire, thus dramatically told and artistically 
acted, it occurs to me to question the need of ‘‘ problem plays ” 
and sensation, and to answer my own enquiry, made “ but 
for the satisfaction of my thought,’’ with the reflection that 
the Theatre, as an amusement, is bound to cater for all 
tastes, and that ‘Cuartotre”’ going on “cutting bread 
and butter ’’ would soon become a very monotonous person- 
age. 
"he Valentine Brown, the brisk young gentleman who is 
something of a country squire, something of a poet, some- 
thing of a business man, something of a doctor, a little of a 
private soldier in a—presumably—Hussar regiment, who 
loses an arm, which—again presumably—he has left at 
Waterloo, ultimately becoming a highly decorative warrior 
who has won his commission by his gallantry in the field, 
and wins his fair bride by the lack of it at home, Mr. 
Seymour Hicks is to the manner born, his quiet pathos being 
well contrasted with his buoyant high spirits. As the conceited 
young officer Ensign Blades, in a hideous uniform, Mr. 
/aNE-TEMPeEst distinguishes himself by his assumption of 
fatuity, and might have stepped out of one of Dicky Doyte’s 
illustrations to THackeray’s Vanity Fair or The Newcomes. 

Mr. Srantey Brett as Lieutenant Spicer has little to do 
except to resemble as closely as possible, allowing for dif- 
ference of uniform, Mr. Szymour Hicks as Captain Valentine 
Brown; and so well does he contrive this that more than 
one among the audience thought that there was a surprise 
in store, and that, somehow, Brown and Spicer were 
to be mistaken for one another and would come to be 
muddled up with Miss Phebe Throssell and Miss Susan 
Throssell, who exist only in the person of Miss Phabe as 
representing two single ladies rolled into one. 

Mr. Barrie is unpardonable for letting us see Mr. SHetton 
the Recruiting Sergeant (nameless) only once for a few brief 
minutes in the First Act. Is he the sweetheart of buxom 
Patty of the First Act, merrily played by Miss Rosina 
Fiuirrt, or is he not? What is he? Why does the gallant 
but nameless Sergeant disappear? Has he been killed in 
battle, and being nameless in the bi!!, have the authorities 
been unable to include him in the official list of killed or 
wounded? If so, Patty of the Third Act should be sad. 
Has he deserted the Army and his Patty? Patty of the 
Third Act should be indignant. 

At the end of the piece curiosity concerning the fate of this 
recruiting Sergeant remains ungratified. Up to the latest 
moment not a few who know the ways of dramatic authors, and 
who may remember the ‘‘surprise packet’ in the last scene of a 
military play at the Haymarket, will expect to see the name- 
less Sergeant, having made a name for himself, return, in 
full uniform, his manly breast covered with medals, with no 
arms and only one leg, wheeled on in a triumphal bath-chair 
by Patty of the Last Act, henceforth wife of Field Marshal 
the Duke of BranpyaNDWATERLOO. This neglect of an old 
soldier is sad: better to have brought him in and to have 
cut out the superfluous speeches. But then it cannot be— 
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Bobby has just finished a long story, full of terrible adventures with wild animals which he had met and vanquished while out on 
bisas 


the common with Nurse 

0 « Surprisedj Father (after waiting in’ consternation for the finish). 

¥ wHoLe story. Don’? you KNOW IT IS VERY WRONG TO TELL UNTRUTHS ? 
Surprised Father. “‘THEN WHY HAVE YOU JUST TOLD SO MANY?” 


y Uf }) 
yy 





the previous afternoon. 
“Now, you KNoW, BoBBY, THERE IS NOT ONE WORD OF TRUTH IN THAT 
- Bobby. “ Yes, Dappy.” 

Bobby. “‘I—I oNLY WANTED TO—TO KEEP UP THE CONVERSATION ! ” 








and the Nameless Sergeant remains the hero of a Twenty 
Line Regiment. The little school boys, with Master GrorcE 
Hersce at their head, are capital, as are also the little school 
girls, and the whole pupil-teaching scene, with the dance 
and spinet, is delicious. 

Miss Marion Terry’s simple Susan Throssell is a delight- 
fully perfect piece of comedy. A character that might 
have been so uninteresting—for in itself it only interests 
at all through its sweet sympathy—here stands out sharing 
the honours with the heroine. And, as the heroine, can 
you find me a sweeter, more pathetic, merrier, sadder, 
more altogether charming Phebe Throssell than Miss 
Exiauise Terriss? No; not possible. There'll never be 
another to play this part, double, double toil and trouble 
as necessity may (and I hope it won’t) require. But why, 
O why does this charming actress allow herself .to be over- 
burdened by these Barrte-tone lengthy speeches, which 
may be all very well for him to write into a novel, but for 
which there should be ‘‘No admittance, not even with 
‘business,’’’ in this play? There are certain “lengths” 
to which, even for the sake of author Barrie, Miss ELLALine 
should not go, and ‘‘these be of them.’’ To all the other 
ladies concerned in this there is nothing but praise to be 
given, as also to Mr. Stage-Manager Francoeur. 





A Facer.—When last Thursday evening Mr. O’DonneLL 
so pugnaciously confronted Mr. Artaur Batrour, the Question 
was whether ‘“‘the Eyes” or “‘the Nose” were likely to 
“have it.”” Fortunately, neither. 





LITERARY “INTELLIGENCE.” 


Tr is rumoured that the December Number of the Lady’s 
Realm will contain a detailed account of how the Durbar 
Ceremony was carried out at Delhi next January. The 
article will be written by a Countess’s Cousin. 





The statement published by a contemporary that the first 
sentence of Mr. Heyry James’s forthcoming novel is to be 
serialised in America, and will run for’a year in the pages 
of a popular magazine there, is not wholly correct. The 
sentence, being somewhat shorter than usual, will appear in 
six monthly instalments only. 


We hear that Messrs. S. R. Crockerr and Tan MacLaren 
have recently completed new novels, and that English trans- 
lations will be published simultaneously. 





Royal and Ancient Records. 


THE Glasgow Evening Times displayed the following 
headings on the occasion of His Masesty’s visit to North 
Berwick :— 

VISIT TO THE GOLF COURSE. 
A Drive Turovuce tHe Town. 


This, of course, constitutes a new record, the old one 
standing at about 330 yards. 
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A BLANK DAY. 


Host. “I pox’r KNOW HOW YOU FEEL ABouT IT, BUT I FEEL SO SAVAGE THAT IF AN INFERNAL HepcenoG Got ur I’p LET DRIVE 


aT 17!” 








JAPANEASY 


SLUMBER. 


Dear Mr. Pexcu,—I see in a column of ‘‘ Science Notes ”’ 
a statement that the Japanese have a method of inducing 
sleep which has a great reputation in their country. It 
consists in the application of pressure to the carotid arteries, 
so as to stop the flow of blood to the brain. I have no 
doubt that you, as the universal physician, will be familiar 
with this remedy, but you may have thought it too drastic 
for habitual employment. If not, may I supply you with 
one or two similarly infallible cures for other ills to which 
flesh is heir ? 

Mumps.—In this distressing complaint there is a marked 
swelling of the glands of the throat. It can be cured in 
the following manner. Make a loop in a long cord and 
place it round the patient’s neck in the vicinity of the parts 
affected. Then pass the free end of the cord over the 
branch of a tree and pull. No mumps can resist this 
treatment. 

Headache.——-The apparatus for curing this is .almost 
equally simple, and no family should be without it. It 
consists merely of a wooden block, and an axe of convenient 
size. ‘The patient assumes a prone position, with his head 
upon the block, and the axe is applied to the back of the 
neck below the seat of pain—which it removes. 

Chilblains.—The remedy for these inflictions is of a 
homeopathic nature. The toe, or other affected part, is 
plunged into a freezing mixture until sufficiently frostbitten. 
If the operation is performed with skill the toe will ulti- 
mately drop off, and the chilblain will come with it. 

Consumption.—This grave disease demands more stringent 
treatment. ‘The lungs being rendered partially useless, the 


| remedy consists in a return to the gill-breathing habits of 


our early aquatic ancestors. The patient should be com- 





pletely immersed in water, and kept there until gills make 
their appearance through the change of habitat, when he 
will be found to need no further medical attendance. 

The Japanese are a progressive race, but I think it my 
duty to show that in medical science the European is still in 
advance of them.—-Yours obediently, Kitpy Kewrre, M.D. 








ADVICE GRATIS. 

[A correspondent of the Daily News suggests that, to prevent desul- 
tory reading, each library should have a literary adviser, to indicate 
the line of reading visitors should prefer. } 

Caryecig, while our grateful thousands crowd 
The libraries your lavish purse endowed, 
There lacks one boon to make the gift complete— 
A monitor to guide our aimless feet. 

Our faulty taste he carefully should note, 
And give at once the wholesome antidote. 
With Muw’s stern logic such a one might foil 
The cult of Bootrnspy or of Conan Doyte ; 
Caive and Core should alike be banned, 
And Tupper once more flourish in the land. 
And should a sentimental housemaid crave 
Novels whose baneful pages would deprave, 
Leaving such culpable requests ignored, 

He would supply—say, Mrs. Humpary Warp. 
Or if an urchin, meriting the rod, 

Applied for Snarleyow or Sweeney Tod, 

This tactful guide would counteract his wiles 
With blameless Luppock, or with Samven SMItes. 
So shall we foster in the youthful mind 

A love of reading of the noblest kind ; 

And only to our libraries admit 

A chastened public—few, perhaps, but fit. 
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, after leaving Guildhall, will be by London Bridge to the Surrey 


side of the river, and by Borough High Street, Borough Road, St. George’s Circus, over Westminster Bridge to Buckingham Palace.] 
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the return route of the Royal Procession 


“THE KING OVER THE WATER.” 


, October 25, 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, M.P, 


House of Commons, Thursday Night. 
—Lord Grorce Hamitton, Secretary of 
State for India, Captain of Deal Castle, 
this afternoon strolled across Palace 
Yard all unknowing what fate had in 
store for him. He was thinking of the 
coming Durbar, and agreeing with him- 
self that since he could not be at Delhi 
his King and country would be mode- 
rately well represented by his young 
friend, Grorcr, Lord Curzon. It is the 
opening day of the Autumn Session, 
specially summoned to deal with the 
Education Bill. India will not have a 
look in, except for the Budget. That 
afar off. To-day not a cloud of official 
care skirts the sunlit heights of Gzoraiz’s 
happiness. 

Four hours later he was sitting on the 
Treasury Bench in imminent peril, 
“not knowing,” as Mr. Friavin said, 
‘“what hour might be his next.”’ 

The incident arose, as similar ones do 
in House of Commons, without a note 
of warning. Irish Members in care- 
fully planned state of unrest. REpMoND 
ainé and Jonn Ditton are on the seas, 
bound for United States with intent to 
hand the hat round. Nothing so help- 
ful to them as a flare-up in Commons. 
As at country fair the opening of the 
show is heralded, and pennies gathered 
in, by beat of big drum, so a row on 
floor of House would give bold adver- 
tisement to the eleemosynary mission. 
Trial made by several hands in varied 
ways. Swirt MacNEILL, the accustomed 
hot potato in his mouth, wrangled with 
the Speaker. Witutam O’Brien, fully 
dressed, attacked the Chief Secretary. 
Repwonp cadet blustered in his noisiest 


manner. ‘These were old Parliamentary 
hands. O’DonNELL, a young colt, beat 


all, including BanaGuer. 

After four-hours-and-a-half sufferance 
of a performance grown tiresome by 
iteration, Prince Arraur moved the clo- 
sure. SPEAKER rose to submit question. 
Irish Members insisted O’ DonnELL should 
be heard. To that end, when he, in 
defiance of the Speaker, proceeded to 
deliver his speech, they drowned his 
voice in turbulent roar. O’DonneLL 
went on shouting, wildly waving his 
arms. Suddenly, at a bound, he leaped 
across Gangway and took up position 
behind Front Bench, frightening the 
life out of Dr. Farqunarson, thinking at 
the moment of the mountain he owns in 
Scotland, forsaken that he might attend 
Autumn Session and discuss Education 
Bill. O’DonNELL’s movement obligingly 
made so that, being at closer quarters, 
Prince Artaur might profit by his 
observations. His compatriots below 
the Gangway, more than ever insistent 
that he should be heard, roared the 























Ratuer A LarGe Orper. 
“Give me Rhussia, Misther Speaker. 
me Rhussia ! —” 


(Mr. D-l-ny.) 


Give 


Prince Artnur was standing at 
his lips moving in inaudible 
speech. Also the Speaker on his legs 
at the Chair; O’DonxELL meanwhile 
dancing the hornpipe of Donnybrook in 
dangerous proximity to Farqunarson, 
who more than ever regretted he had 
left his mountain home. 

Though no whisper of what Premier 
was saying floated above the storm, 


louder. 
Table, 














ET | 


“ As a native of Uganda, Sir-——” 
(Mr. Tim H-ly.) 





everyone knew he was moving suspen- 
sion of the Dancing Dervish opposite. 
At sight of him O’Donyet’s fury 
exceeded bounds. Dashing to the left, 
clear of the benches and of hands put 
forth to hold him, he leaped down 
Gangway and sped across floor, making 
straight for Treasury Bench. Was he 
going to seize the Mace and, swinging 
it shoulder high, make a clean sweep of 
right honourable occupants ? 

Here became apparent Grorce Hamtt- 
Ton’s dilemma. Passing up to the 
Clerk’s chair to hand in his Resolution, 
Prince Ar1HUR, instead of returning to 
his old place, dropped into seat at 
lower end of bench. This accidentally, 
in some sense appropriately, left the 
Captain of Deal Castle on the ramparts, 
represented by the upper and otherwise 
unoccupied end of the Treasury Bench. 
Between him and Prince ArTHuR sat 
three other Ministers. O’DonneELL, 
making his way between the Table and 
the Treasury Bench to a position in 
which he could conveniently shake his 
fist in the face of the Premier, halted 
just opposite the Secretary or StaTE FoR 
Inptia. 

Wilder grew ecstasy in the Irish 
camp. Louder their roar of insistence 
that O’DoxneLt should be heard. As 
for that hon. Member, he, waving his 
arm like a windmill that has taken an 
overdose of bhang, shrieked what was 
presumably denunciation of Prince 
Arraur and all his works. 

Nothing more remarkable than the 
composure of His Majesty’s Ministers in 
these extra-Parliamentary circumstances. 
Here was a wild Irishman suddenly 
projected in their midst, his clenched 
fists almost brushing the tips of their 
noses. Possibly there was a gleam in 
their eye, a stiffening of their right 
arm, showing they were ready for final 
emergency. For the rest, they sat 
impassive, regarding the whole proce- 
dure as a usual sort of thing, such, for 
example, as bringing in a Bill. Prince 
ArtTuur, at whose countenance the 
clenched fists were more especially 
directed, with sublime courtesy leaned 
forward in attitude of closer attention 
to the hon. gentleman’s remarks, an 
effort made necessary by the uproar of 
his compatriots, anxious that he should 
be heard. 

This all very well for right hon. 
gentlemen a little lower down; for the 
SecreTARY OF SraTE For Inp1a, with 
O’DonneLL’s knees actually pressing 
against him, his breath flaming in his 
face, contiguity was a trifle close. But 
the courage of the Hamittons was not 
lacking. It is true there was an almost 
imperceptible indrawing of the knees, a 
slight movement aside with polite inten- 
tion to give the visitant more room for 
oratorical effort. Otherwise Lorp GrorcE 
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| Parliamentary strife from an irrespon- 








| of unbroken brotherhood appear on the 
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did not flinch, though like Farquuarson, 
now breathing more freely on the other 
side, he thought fondly of his deserted 
home of Deal Castle with its moat, its 
long bridge, and its immunity from 
Irish Members. 

Business done.—Mr. O’DoNNELL goes 
on the rampage and is suspended. 

Friday night.—C.-B. sits in seat of 
Leader of Opposition, storm-tossed after 
Channel passage, but filled with large 
content. The Liberal Party are once 
more re-united and own his undivided 
sway. 

‘* Lo the winter is past, the rain (i.e. 
the war) is over and gone. The flowers 


earth. The time of the singing of birds 
(the Autumn Session) is come: and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land.”’ 

Here C.-B. turned to the Squire or 
Matwoop seated on his right hand, 
gazed with benevolent solicitude on his 
peaceful countenance, and thought ten- 
derly of his last week’s speech at Ebbw 
Vale. All the same he looked wistfully 
at Hicxs-Beacu’s empty place on the 
Treasury Bench, and mused on the 
happiness of being able to regard 


sible back seat. 
‘*Wasn’t it Rosepery who said there 
are two happy epochs in the life of a 






THINKING OF Harcourt. 
Or in the furrow musing stands : 
“ Does my old friend remember me ? ” 
(Lord R-s-b-ry.) 


statesman, one when he receives the 
seals of office at the hands of his 
sovereign, the other, supremer satisfac- 
tion, when he returns them? By the 
way, Tony, dear boy,”’ he continued, ‘I 
have been enjoying myself in the Recess 
by reading something else than Blue 








Books. For one thing read In Memoriam 
over again. Been struck by illustration 
of the saying that a poet is also a 
prophet. You remember the verse :— 

Who ploughs with pain his native lea 

And reaps the labour of his hands, 
Or in the furrow musing stands ; 

‘Does my old friend remember me?’ 
Written nearly forty years ago, you see | 
its direct bearing upon the politics of 
to-day. The first line is plainly a refer- 
ence to Asquira’s phrase about plough- 
ing the sands. Lee shore was evidently | 
in Tennyson’s mind. Exigencies of 
metre compelled him to leave out 
‘shore,’ and the printer spelt lee with 
an a. The reference conveyed by 
the man ploughing his own furrow 
and musing on former friendships is 
too obvious. There leaps to the eye a 
picture of Rosepery resting by his one- 
horse plough wondering what the Squire 
or Matwoop is thinking of at the| 
moment.” 

Business done.—In Committee on 
Education Bill. 
| 


THE LOVE-BIRDS. 


(A Ministerial Duet to be sung at public dinners 
and places where they report.) 























Joseph. 
O Arraur, I cannot control 
My soul, 
When I ponder the virtues that be 
Tn thee, 
Which are none the less great 
That it’s only of late 
That the same were discovered by me, 
J. C., 
That the same were discovered by me. 
In the seats of the mighty you sit, 
Like Prt, 
And the dignified office endow 
Somehow 
With a charm and a grace 
Which are new to the place— 
The greatest of Premiers thou, 
I vow— 
The greatest of Premiers thou. 


Arthur. 
Your compliments, Josers, I find 
Too kind, 
And much they embarrass me, too, 
They do, 
For believe me, dear Jor, 
I most certainly know 
That if any deserve them, it’s you— 
It’s true, 
That if any deserve them, it’s you. 
The greatest of statesmen you are, 
By far, 
Since the Empire began to be run, 
Bar none, 
I honestly hold 
That in you there are rolled 
Fox, Cannina, Pitt, father and son, 
Tn one, 


| It isn’t difficult to find— 


Together. 


O, wiser than serpents are we, 
You see, 
We ’ve drunk of Pieria’s rill 
Our fill; 
War, peace, education, 
The work of the nation 
We ’ll manage with excellent skill— 
We will, 
We ’ll manage with excellent skill. 
Whatever you say I'll endorse, 
Of course ; 
Alone we will evermore shun 
To run, 
And the one still approves 
What the other one moves, 
While the other commends what the one 
Has done, 
While the other commendeth the one. 
So fond and so loving are we! 
So much hand-in-gloving, you see! 
So billing and cooing 
And how-do-you-doing 
And winning and wooing 
Are we! 








THE COMET. 


Last week we started out in glee, 
The boys and Berrsa, Aunt and me, 
Across the village green to see 

The Comet ; 
Some people really must be blind, 
Or only give it half their mind, 


Far from it. 


Jack found one in ‘‘ The Lady’s Chair,” 
And Berra, with her nose in air, 
Descried a couple in ‘‘ The Bear ’’— 

I backed her. 
While Auntie, dazzled by the view, 
Stepped in the ditch before she knew, 
It took us twenty minutes to 

Extract her. 


With stars and comets on the brain, 

Two figures vanished up the lane, 

A better view—of course—to gain, 
But whether 

It was that Auntie missed her sleep 

Or found the lane a trifle steep, 

She sulked, because we would not keep 
Together. 


We found the others looking black, 

But though they made a joint attack 

Their darts we managed—back to back— 
To parry ; 

They voted finding comets slow, 

I found the time too short, I know, 

Too short, and much too sweet, and so 


Did Harry. 





Tse Turin International Exhibition 
of Decorative Art has awarded special 
honour to the Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion Society. This latter body must 
not be confused with the Boer Gene- 





Fox, Cannina, Prrr, father and son. 





rals’ Touring Syndicate. 
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WAITING FOR BIGGER GAME. 
A Study of Rural Police Methods. 
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“W’y, I REMEMBERS THE TIME W'EN I’D ‘AVE STOPPED THAT FOR “ AR! NoW THEM CYCLISTS IS PUTTIN’ ON A FAIRISH PACE! SuMMAT 
FURIOUS DRIVIN’, AN’ I RECKON IT’S ONLY GOIN’ ABOUT A PALTRY FIFTEEN ABOUT TWENTY MILE AN Hour, I s’posE. Bur ’TAIN’T NO BUSINESS 0’ 
MILE AN HOUR!” mink. ]’M ’ERE TO stop Moror-caws. Wort Ho!” 

















TAIN’? NO USE TELLIN’ ME YOU'VE BROKE DoWN! STANDS TO REASUN A MoTorR-CAW GOIN’ DOWN ‘ILL’S BOUND TO BE GOIN’ TOO FAST. 
So WE'LL PUT IT DOWN AT ABOUT THIRTY MILE AN HOUR! ‘YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS, SiR, H/F YOU PLEASE.” 

















——_ —_— 
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° adie 7 ithe eight Pilgrimages, my Baronite, essentially earthy, 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 'chiefly delights in Sibyl’s, and Lemuel’s in search of the 
My Nautical Retainer writes:—‘If the work of Jonn/|sea, which, alack! ended in his being frozen to death on a 


Outver Hoppes offered no better entertainment, it would 
always be at least an admirable touchstone of criticism. It 
has become the fashion to take its qualities, good or 
bad, for granted ; actual appreciation of them, with a view 
to the readjustment of verdicts, is quite rare. Mrs. Craicir 
has suffered more than most authors from the trick of the 
solenne epitheton. It matters nothing to some of our judges 
that her latest book, Love and the Soul Hunters (FisHer 
Unwry) shows a notable advance in humanity; they will still 
describe it as solely distinguished by a “hard, ‘glittering 
brilliancy.’ Because she abjures all ‘ pathetic fallacies,’ and 
refuses to fling the hearts of her people in your face, there- | 
fore she must be found to have no feeling. This is the| 
kind of credit that a writer wins for the possession of that | 
most rare gift, a genius for irony—in its right Greek sense | 
of understatement. 

With the vivacious wit of her earlier volumes Mrs. Craicre | 
has now combined some of the emotional , ~ 
seriousness of T'he School for Saints and | 
Robert Orange, but freed from the half- | 
suspicion of artificiality which qualified | 
the charm of those later volumes. Her 
new characters are artificial only in the 
way of romantic selection. However | 
capricious in the choice of her types, | 
she here realises the thing imagined. | 
Prince Paul, Felshammer, ~ Rachel, La | 
Belle Valentine—not one of these is a| 
character familiar to experience ; yet in| 
each case the author justifies herself 
of her creatures ; she makes them always | 
alive and believable. Jelshammer is a 
surprising revelation. You think at} 
first that this is to be a second Melchior | 
out of Brownina’s Columbe’s Birthday, | 
or else, less subtly conceived, the usual | 
loyal henchman of Mr. Seton MErrman’s 
The Sowers. He is nothing of the kind : 
he is of spontaneous birth, excused from 
all extraction ; the most ‘impossible ’ of 
men, yet always appealingly probable. 

If a fault can be found in the book, it 
lies in a certain lack of regard for ——— 
proportion in the analysis of subordinate characters. The 
past career, for instance, of the rather unessential Lucie 
is detailed with needless prolixity. One might indeed be 
tempted to say that, while Mrs. Cratci is over-busied in 
giving its own atmosphere to each of her figures, the larger 
atmosphere, along with that sense of values by which 
distances and degrees are established, seems at times to have 
eluded her. This suggestion of a somewhat dispersed 
energy may, of course, be consonant with the intention that 
underlies the title. The Soul Hunters are many: the chase 
is over a wide country; no single. dominant figure absorbs 
attention ; and the only Hunter that rides straight is out of 
the finish. Personally I think that the title is the least 
happy feature of the novel; for if Love is here contrasted 
with the worldly Hunting of Souls, it is curious that the 
most unscrupulously professional of all the Hunters wins 
the love of the best Soul in the book. But this is an 
inconsiderable blemish, if blemish at all, in a work of 
astonishing resource and most engaging charm.” 


—— 
"AL, V8R/aW ger 


Miss Bessre Hartron has the gift of actually seeing fairies 
—of course not in the flesh, but in the gossamer. In 
Pilgrims of Love (Trenerxe) she makes them known to us 
grosser mortals, who find the acquaintance charming. Of 





“WHINE IN THE WOOD.” | 





starlit night on Hampstead Heath. The neglected starveling 
had been reading the poems of Dante Gasriet Rossermt, a 
pleasure Miss Besse Harton has evidently shared. He finds 
in the preface that the poet is dead and buried at Birching- 
ton-on-Sea. Lemuel resolves to go and find the grave and 
lay on it a garland for memory and love. The journey of 
the little waif through the crowded wintry streets, his 
spending of his last sixpence on a couple of sprays of lilies 
of the valley, and his finding rest under the stars, is told 
with touching pathos. Sibyl’s pilgrimage, which also has 
human interest in it, is narrated with equal daintiness of 
touch and poetry of feeling. 

It is some time since the Baron read a work of Mr. B. L. 
| Farseon’s, and therefore The Mystery of the Royal Mail 
| (Hutcarson & Co.) is as a stranger specially welcome. The 
| Baron _may be permitted to advise the sensation-loving 
-reader to curb his impatience concern- 
| ing the appearance on the scene of the 
| Royal Mail itself, as it arrives very late ; 
| but better late than never; and the 
interest that is excited in the first 
— is well sustained up to the very 
end. 





Interesting and amusing to all, but to 
theatre-goers especially, will be found 
Mr. JosepH Harron’s first number of a 
series entitled Cigarette Papers (ANTHONY 
TREHERNE & Co.). In this our Facetious 
JosEpuHus pleasantly sketches Sir Henry 
Irvina’s career from earliest childhood 
up to the present time. "Tis not so 
much the cigarette papers that are of 
value, but the good tobacco that is 
rolled up inside them, of the best Hatton 
brand. ‘‘ Cigarette papers,’’ when filled, 
|must end in smoke, that’s the pity of 
| the title; and they absolutely require 
_ puffing in order that the consumer may 
/enjoy them as the Baron is likely to do. 
|Too late to change their name now. 
\ This paper is well illustrated by W. 
H. ‘Muncrtsow. Perhaps as both Sir Henry and ‘ JounnIE’ 
Too.e are so fond of the salubrious Kent Coast resorts, any 
future number that deals with either of these celebrities may 
possibly be illustrated not only by Marcetson but by 
Ramsgateson and Westgateson. Tue B. ve B.-W. 





The Editorial We? 
Mr. Punch has been pained to observe the following 
placard :— 
THE FREE LANCE. 
ARE WE GOING TO THE DEVIL? 
Mr. Punch does not know the answer, but he thinks that 


such very private heart-searchings should not be made 
public in this way. 





At THE Hirpoprome.—Before Phroso retired from this 
place of amusement he should have completed his (or its) 
entertainment by performing on a musica] instrument. The 

‘* Man-doll ”’ pn 2 appropriately have played the Man- 
dol-ine. In future a more effective costume than evening 
dress for the Man-Doll would be a uniform with a dol-man. 
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MR. PUNCH’S COMPRESSED DRAMAS. 
I.—CHANCE AND THE IDLE. 


(A study of the manners of the higher classes as revealed 
in Mr. Jones’s latest comedy ‘‘ Chance, the Idol,” at 
Wyndham’s.) 

ACT TI. 1 
in the Casino Palace Hotel, Monte Carlo. Lady M. is 
reclining in an easy chair, yawning with the elaborate 
boredom invariably displayed by the aristocracy on the 
modern stage. 
SAGE, her nephew, a youth of five-and-twenty. 


Alan (in tragic accents). Lost again! 
Lady M. My dear Atay, what is the matter ? 


Alan (crossly). Nothing. Nothing. Only I’ve lost my 


last sixpence. 


Lady M. (languidly). Poor fellow! We really ought to 


have taken you away from Monte Carlo last week. Only) 
We | 


there was the Snooxsons’ dinner party to-morrow. 
couldn’t miss that ! 
Alan. Well, what ’s to be done? 
Lady M. (yawning). I don’t know. 
Miss Kenyett, I suppose. 
but Douce Kennetr’s a nice girl. 
French for sweet, you know. And she’s very well off. 
Alan (qloomily). Suppose she refused me ? 
Lady M. Of course she won’t refuse you. 


You must marry 


What on earth 


would become of young men in good society if young | 
The situation 


ladies with money refused to support them ? 
would be intolerable. 

Alan. I dare say you’re right. But it’s rather awkward. 
The fact is I’ve already promised to marry someone else. 

Lady M. (calmly). Has she any fortune ? 

Alan. That’s the worst of it. She hasn’t. 


Lady M. Then I don’t think we need consider her further. | 


You must propose to Douce Kenverr at once. 

Alan. Very well, Aunt Mary. But it’s hard luck on me. 
I like the other girl much better. (Servant brings in card 
on salver.) Good Heavens! 

Lady M. (languidly). Who is it ? 

Alan. The other girl. ELien Farnnon. 

Lady M. (shocked). How very indecorous of her! Young 
women without fortunes really ought to stay at home and not 
turn up at expensive Riviera hotels in this way. (To Servant) 
Show her up. 

[Exit Man, returning at once with ELLEN Farnpon, a young 

person with an ‘intense’? expression, a vibrating 
voice which in moments of emotion appears to come 
through her nose, and a dark dress of unattractive 
material. 


Ellen (advancing impulsively towards him). Oh, Atay! 
(Stops short, seeing Lady Mary regarding her fixedly through 
a lorgnette). 

Alan (taking hand gingerly). Er—how do you do? 
Miss Farnnvon—Lady Mary Nopopy. ; 

Lady M. (icily). My nephew has just told me of this 
regrettable entanglement, Miss Farnvon. I think it right to 
inform you that he has given up all intention of marrying 
you. 

Ellen. But he gave me his word. 

Lady M. (haughtily). You may be sure my nephew would 
not break his word—unless there were something substantial 
to gain by it. But as you have nothing for him to live 
upon 

Ellen (eagerly). But I have, I have. I have just had some 
money left me. I came to him at once. 

Lady M. (more kindly). You did quite right, my dear. 
That of course makes a difference. What is the amount ? 





Scene—Lady Mary Nopopy’s private sitting room | 


To her enter excitedly Mr. Avan LEvER- | 


It’s a nuisance for you, of course, | 
(Explanatorily) Dowce is | 


, | essential to your happiness. 
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BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 


RETIRING TO A RUSTIC BENCH, WHILE STAYING AT MvpHoLe-By-THE-SEa, 
| IN ORDER TO SMOKE A QUIET CIGAR IN THE GLOAMING Brown HAS QUITE 
| A SHOCK, ALSO Mrs. B., WHO APPEARS SUDDENLY IN THE MIDDLE DISTANCE. 
[N.B.—Figqure-heads are all very well in their proper position. 








Ellen. Oh, a great deal—nearly two thousand pounds ! 
Lady M. (severely). My dear young lady, I am afraid you 
| have a very imperfect acquaintance with the value of money. 
No one could hope to support my nephew on the interest of 
‘two thousand pounds. The idea is preposterous. 

Alan (generously). Oh, come, Aunt Mary, two thousand 
isn’t so bad. We couldn’t do much with the income of 
| course, but we might get along for a bit on the capital. 
| Lady M. I could not sanction such an arrangement. As 
your aunt I regard a capital of ten thousand pounds as 
Twenty would be better. But 
|I might give my consent to ten. Two thousand I consider 
quite derisory. My nephew owes nearly that already. 

Ellen (meekly). It seemed a lot of money. And it would 
pay his debts. 

Lady M. That is true. And I cannot imagine a more suit- 
able use for you to make of your legacy than to pay my 
nephew's debts with it. But as that course would leave you 
no means of supporting him afterwards, it could hardly be 
considered as a preliminary to marriage. Good evening. 

[Exit Eten dejectedly. 


ACT II.—Sceye the same. Tiwe—the following afternoon. 
Lady M. and Aan discovered lounging over novels. 


Lady M. (smothering a yawn). Have you spoken to Miss 
KENNETT yet ? 

Alan. Not yet. 

Lady M. My dear Aan, why not? 

Alan. Well . . . I did mean to this morning, but somehow 
I felt a delicacy about it. 

Lady M. (indulgently). Foolish boy, this shilly-shallying 
is unworthy of you. When anyone in our class pays a 
young lady the compliment of marrying her for her money, 
he owes it to her to make the proposition with suitable 
alacrity. 





— 
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Alan. Very well, Aunt. I'll see 
about it later. [Returns to his novel. 
Enter Eten Farnvon. She looks flushed 

and triumphant. 

Lady M. Miss Farypox! This is 
unseemly. This pursuit of my nephew 
almost amounts to persecution. 

Ellen (more vibrant than ever). I didn’t 
mean to persecute him. But I find I| 
have more money than I thought last | 


night—considerably more. So I came 
to tell him. 
Lady M. (mollified). Ah, that’s 


different. But I trust the increase is 
something appreciable ? 

Ellen. I have now eight thousand | 
pounds. 

Alan (impulsively). My darling! 

Lady M. Really, Atan! (Jo ELten.) 
That certainly sounds more promising. 
How was the increase arrived at ? 

Ellen (blushing). I have been gam-| 
bling. 

Lady M. Naughty child! But how) 
clever of you! ‘To have won six thou-| 
sand pounds since breakfast isreally most 
praiseworthy. (Languidly) Really it is| 
extraordinary what a faculty for money- 
making the ec classes have! There 
must be something in blood after all ! 

Ellen (eagerly). And I may marry 
ALAN now ? 

Lady M. (cautiously). Not now. After 
tea, perhaps—if you can make another | 
two thousand by then. Ten thousand | 
was the figure I named, I think ? 

Ellen. Won't eight thousand do? | 

Lady M. (firmly). Tenthousand. Not | 
a penny less. We have marked him 
down very low as it is. (Relenting) 
You might become engaged on eight | 
thousand if you like. 


| 


Lady M. Really, Miss Farnvoy, this 
is inexcusable. Just after becoming 





Alan (eagerly). Oh, yes, I think we| engaged to my nephew, too! 

might do that. Alan (peevishly). How did you man- 
Ellen (ecstatically). How good you|age it? 

are ! [Embraces him.| Ellen (hopelessly). I don’t know. I 
Alan (complacently). 1 always try to| backed red and it turned up black, I 

do the square thing. \suppose. Or I backed black and it 
Lady M. There, there, that will do, | turned up red. 





child. Go back totherooms now. You| 
may return for tea. [Bait Even. | 

Alan (in a burst of generous emotion). | 
I’m so glad it’s to be ELLEN, not Miss | 
Kewnetr. I really am quite fond of her. | 

Lady M. I dare say it’s all for the| 
best. But Douce Kexverr is the better | 
match. She has a hundred thousand | 
pounds at least. | 

Alan (sighing). It seems an awful lot | 
of money to give up! 

Lady M. And I suppose Miss Fary-| 
pon’s relations are impossible? But of 
course you needn’t know them. 

Alan (firmly). I shan’t. (Both become 
absorbed in their novels again. Presently 
re-enter ELLEN, haggard and desperate. 
She sinks into a chair.) Eten! What 
has happened ? 

Ellen (in her most vibrant tones). I 
have lost—lost everything! 





Alan (sympathetically). That ’s what 
always happens to me. 

Lady M. (sternly). And have you 
nothing left ? 

Wllen (tragically). Nothing! 

Lady M. Wicked girl! This comes 
of your deplorable indulgence in gam- 
bling. 

Ellen (feebly). But you didn’t mind 
my gambling so long as I won. 

Lady M. Of course not. Roulette, 
when you always win, is perfectly respect- 
able. It becomes practically a branch 
of commerce. But to lose money by 
gambling is vicious. 

Ellen (meekly). I didn’t mean to lose. 

Lady M. Very possibly. But I cannot 
accept good intentions as a satisfactory 
substitute for settlements. Of course 
your engagement to my nephew must 
now be considered at an end. 











Ellen (beseechingly). Aan! 
don’t think that ? 

Alan (lamely). Well ...er...I 
don’t see what else we can do. Of 
course I want to do the square thing. 
But a fellow must have something to 
live upon. 

Ellen (diffidently). Couldn’t you get 
some work ? 

Lady M. (with disgust). Work! my 
dear girl! (Impressively) We NEVER 
Work! 

Alan (more kindly). My aunt means 
that people in our position in society 
are not expected to earn their living. 
It isn’t done. 

Ellen. But I didn’t know you had 
any particular position. LeversaGE isn’t 
an aristocratic name. 

Alan (shocked). But the Nosopys! 
Everyone has heard of the Slopshire 
Nonopys! And Lady Mary is my aunt. 

Ellen. But I don’t want to marry 
your aunt. 

Alan. No, no, my dear ELLEN, it’s 
quite impossible. I belong to the Idle 
Classes. For me work is out of the 
question. You must go back to your 
father and I must marry someone else. 

(Curtain.) 
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